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Economics of Strikes and Boycotts. 


The grand test of a nation’s fitness for free institutions 
is its capacity to deal with disturbances arising from ad- 
vancing industrial and social conditions without impairing 
the liberties of its citizens. Forty years ago, voicing the 
distrust of monarchical Europe in the stability of republi- 
can institutions, Macaulay predicted that when the day of 
our Manchesters and Birminghams should arrive, our dem- 
ocratic institutions would prove inadequate to the task of 
securing order and maintaining freedom, and we should 
be compelled either to sacrifice our civilization to save our 
freedom or to surrender our freedom to preserve our civil- 
ization. 

The day of our Manchesters and Birminghams, with 
their industrial conflicts, has arrived. Shall Macaulay’s 
prophecy be fulfilled? Shall we be forced to choose be- 
tween the surrender of freedom and the sacrifice of civiliza- 
tion, or shall we be equal to the emergency and capable of 
preserving both? If we are incapable of this, the Republic 
is a failure and the worst prediction may yet be fulfilled. 
The action of the courts and the press in the case of the 
recent Ann Arbor strike shows that we are in great danger 
of failing in the performance of this important task. 

Trades unions are the only form of purely economic 
competitive organizations that have come into existence 
among workingmen. There are many forms of socialistic 
organization, as Nationalists, Knights of Labor, Marxian 
socialists, Fabian socialists, etc., but these are all political 
rather than economic. Some form of political control of 
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industry is the chief object of their organized action. 
With trades unions the case is quite different. They are 
and have ever been essentially non-political organizations, 
all their organized efforts being directly aimed at industrial 
conditions and nearly always by industrial or non-political 
methods. 

Daring to associate for this purpose was once a penal 
offence. For five centuries English law was chiefly 
directed to the regulation of laborers’ wages, food, cloth- 
ing, occupation, and mobility, coupled with vigorous pun- 
ishment for violation. As late as the reign of George 
III. it was made a felony for laborers to attempt to obtain 
advance of wages or to alter the hours of work, and ‘ per- 
sons attending any meetings for the furtherance of such 
purposes, or persuading or intimidating persons into at- 
tending such meetings, or collecting subscriptions for such 
purposes, should also be liable to be sent to jail for three 
months.” This last act, however, was too brutal for nine- 
teenth century laborers to endure. Instead of suppressing 
labor organizations, it simply forced the laborers from 
open to secret societies, and recourse to violence made its 
repeal, together with that of all conspiracy laws, necessary 
for public safety. 

Since 1825 labor unions have been open and active, 
and by persistent struggle in self-defence and propaganda 
they have come to be recognized industrially as well as 
legally. In this country, except in the case of the conspir- 
acy laws, much of the same struggle has been repeated. 
Instead of seeking to understand the economics of labor 
organizations, American capitalists persist in opposing 
them with almost as much short-sighted perversity as did 
their English predecessors in the sixteenth century; and 
in this they are greatly aided by the press and sustained by 
the courts. Concerted action of capital against labor is 
connived at, while the extreme letter of the law is invoked 
and its interpretation stretched in the opposite direction 
against laborers. 
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Both these attitudes have been recently illustrated in 
the strikes at Homestead and Ann Arbor. In the Home- 
stead affair last summer, the evidence before the congres- 
sional investigation showed that the disturbance was pre- 
meditated and practically forced by the Carnegie com- 
pany, with the sole object of breaking up the laborers’ 
organization. It was shown that for months before the 
strike the company had planned all its methods of warfare, 
including the hiring of the Pinkertons and even arrange- 
ments for taking snap photographs of the rioters. As the 
outcome of the violence thus incited, we have the spectacle 
of not only the rioters, but the executive committee of 
the labor organization of which the rioters happened to be 
members, on trial for their lives under charge of treason, 
with the officers of the company which instigated the 
whole matter as chief witnesses. Thus the machinery of 
the law is made to magnify the misdemeanor of the laborers 
and to overlook the really seditious conduct of the capital- 
ists, and, under a pretence of protecting property, to aid 
the capitalists in depriving laborers of the right to indus- 
trial organization. 

In the Ann Arbor strike we have an illustration of a 
slightly different use of the law to accomplish the same 
end. In this case, the question in dispute was purely eco- 
nomic. The Ann Arbor and North Michigan Railroad 
Company, a small and insignificant concern, was violating 
its contracts with its men regarding wages and overtime, 
and they decided to quit work. As is the rule in such 
cases among labor organizations, the men on the connect- 
ing roads refused to handle the cars of the Ann Arbor road 
while the strike lasted, and rather than do so resigned 
their positions. As usual, the capitalists at once appealed 
to the strong arm of the law to restrain the action of the 
laborers. ‘To accomplish this they took advantage of a 
section in the Interstate Commerce Law intended to pre- 
vent railroads from discriminating against special roads or 
shippers in the transportation of merchandise, and they 
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had little difficulty in finding United States circuit judges 
willing to take their view of the law. Accordingly a man- 
date was issued by Judge Ricks ordering the men on the 
Lake Shore and other roads to handle the proscribed Ann 
Arbor freight without delay; and those who resigned their 
positions rather than do this were arrested for contempt 
of court. Chief Engineer Arthur was arrested for consent- 
ing to the action of the men. In the trial of the engineers 
who resigned their positions rather than handle the Ann 
Arbor freight all except one managed to prove that they 
had resigned before they received the order of the court 
forbidding them to do so. Engineer James Lennon was 
shown to have left his work after he had been forbidden 
by order of Judge Ricks, for which he was fined $50 and 
costs of the prosecution. In passing sentence, Judge Ricks 
explained that the fine in this instance was nominal, as it 
was intended merely as a warning, and said: 

It is but just to all concerned that the court should say that, the laws 
and orders having now been fully interpreted and made public, any violation 
thereof that may hereafter be made will be dealt with in a spirit and purpose 
quite different from that which has controlled us in this case. 

Now, according to this decision, it is not only a crime 
to refuse to handle the products of a concern whose laborers 
are on strike, but it is a penal offence for one to resign his 
position when forbidden to do so bya United States judge. 
The justification of this remarkable decision is sought in a 
strained interpretation of the Interstate Commerce Law, 
making the laborers responsible with the corporation as 
common carriers. After quoting the section of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law which makes it unlawful for any 
carrier to discriminate against ‘‘ any particular person, com- 
pany, firm, corporation, or locality, or any particular 
description of traffic,” etc., etc., Judge Ricks says: 


The law made it mandatory upon connecting railroads to receive and 
deliver passengers and freight and to afford equal facilities for the exchange 
of traffic. Corporations can act only through their officers, agents, and serv- 
ants, so that the mandatory provisions of the law which apply to the cor- 
Poration apply with equal force to its officers and servants. 
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According to this interpretation, every employee of a 
railroad, from president to yardman, is personally respon- 
sible for the corporation’s fulfilment of its contracts. If 
this view shall obtain, and laborers are held responsible for 
the contracts of their employers, then they must be con- 
sulted in the making of contracts. Unless we areto return 
to a system of slavery, we cannot hold laborers responsible 
for contracts in the making of which they have had no 
voice. If laborers are to suffer the penalties for violation 
of corporation contracts, they have a right to share the 
profits of the fulfillment of contracts. The logic of this 
extraordinary interpretation of the law is to make laborers 
partners and equal sharers in the administration of rail- 
roads. Of course, this was not intended. It was aimed 
only to deprive laborers of the right to strike; but, as is 
apt to be the case with attempts to suppress freedom, they 
have overshot the mark. 

The decision of Judge Tafts in the trialof Chief Arthur 
was scarcely less extraordinary, although is was shown in 
court that Mr. Arthur had no power to order a strike, but 
at most could only approve the action of the men. Judge 
Tafts decided that even to acquiesce in a decision of a local 
union to strike is a misdemeanor, and said: 


It is immaterial whether the step to be taken by Arthur is merely 
ministerial, as he said, or whether it involves discretion on his part. The 
operation of the rule as against complainant is unlawful, will do it irrepa- 
rable injury, and therefore, with the exception already noted, every step in 
its enforcement may be enjoined. 


Thus, between the two judges, it was decided to be 
illegal for laborers to refuse to handle the products of 
striking concerns; or to resign their positions if forbidden 
to do so by the court; or even to take the advice of their 
leaders or friends regarding such action unless the advice 
is against it. This means neither more nor less than the 
entire suppression of labor unions as active economic 
organizations. Indeed, after Judge Ricks had issued his 
mandate, he said in an interview that his action would be 
a death-blow to trades unions. ‘This conduct is so contrary 
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to the spirit of democracy and personal freedom that one 
can but contemplate the results with apprehension and 
alarm. 

To imagine that such ruthless suppression of laborers’ 
rights, which it has taken centuries to acquire, will be 
tolerated in this age and country, is to mistake the whole 
spirit and temper of the American people. If the decisions 
of Judges Ricks and Tafts are finally sustained by the 
higher courts, instead of suppressing the organized action 
of workmen as intended, they will but divert it in the 
direction of government ownership and control of industry. 
Nothing could more effectively stimulate political socialism 
than the prohibition of industrial organization. Like the 
aristocracy of Belgium, American capitalists will have to 
learn that freedom, once acquired, will never be surren- 
dered. If its natural expression is prevented, it will find 
vent in an unnatural and more dangerous form. 

The gravity of the situation is increased by the fact 
that this retrogressive attitude of capitalists and courts is 
largely endorsed by the press. The Evening Post an- 
nounces with pride that the action of the court was what it 
had been advocating for ten years; and the New York 
Tribune declares that if these decisions of Judges Ricks and 
Tafts are not good law, they should be made so by legis- 
lation. This view of the subject shows how complete is 
the failure to recognize the real tendency of economic evo- 
lution and its relation to democratic institutions. Labor 
organizations are an historic and economic accompaniment 
of the organization of capital; they are as necessary to the 
wage system as factories are to capitalistic production. 
The notion that laborers should act singly in all their rela- 
tions with employers is a relic of the hand-labor period. 
It is doubtless cherished by capitalists because it seems to 
give them a distinct advantage over laborers. As a matter 
of fact, however, individual contracts are absolutely im- 
possible under modern factory conditions. By the very 
nature of organized industry laborers are and must of ne- 
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cessity be employed ex masse ; that is to say, laborers ina 
given factory must work the same number of hours, have 
the same rate of payment for the same work, start and stop 
at the same time, and all their general conditions must be 
made substantially similar. It would be impossible for capi- 
talists to employ them in any other way, as it would defeat 
the economy of factory methods. Since all together are 
subject to the same wage and other conditions, it is but 
natural that all should act together regarding those condi- 
tions. For capitalists to attempt to prevent the associated 
action of laborers is as absurd, and will prove as futile, as 
the efforts of workmen to prevent the adoption of improved 
machinery. Both are inseparable parts of a steam-using 
civilization, and can never be prevented except by return 
to hand-labor conditions. Organized capital is the means 
by which improved methods of production are developed 
and profits created, and labor organizations are the only 
economic power that laborers can employ to force capital 
to share this profit with the wage-workers. 

It is needless to say that capital does not voluntarily 
share with the public its surplus gains. There are but 
three ways by which the community can obtain any share 
of this contribution to civilization,—public improvements, 
lower prices, and higher wages. The first can be secured 
only by taxation, the second by competition between capi- 
talists, and the third by the effective demands of the 
laborers themselves. Organization or associated action is 
the only means through which this can be acomplished. 
If this right is taken away from laborers, their power to 
demand a share in the increasing product of society would 
be gone. The strike is an indispensable weapon of modern 
society. It is the only means by which workmen can make 
capitalists realize that it will be more profitable for them 
to let workmen participate in the increasing product than 
to attempt to exclude them from it. This does not mean 
that strikes should be frequent: it means that they should 
be at all times possible where unjust treatment prevails. 
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Boycotting is only a mild form of strike; it is a device by 
which strikes may be largely limited to the parties directly 
concerned; it is a substitute for making a strike general 
the specific cause of which is local; it is the refusal to 
handle the products of belligerent employers instead of 
inaugurating a strike throughout an entire system. If this 
form of conflict is prohibited by law, it would simply force 
the general strike method, which is very much worse for 
the community and all concerned, since it interferes vastly 
more with public convenience, disemploys more laborers, 
and injures more capitalists who are not implicated in the 
dispute than does the other method. 

There is no more reason in equity and public policy 
for prohibiting laborers from quitting work in a body, or 
refusing to work for particularly objectionable people, than 
there is for preventing capitalists from closing down their 
factories when they regard it to their advantage so to do, 
or from refusing to trade with any obnoxious people in 
their line of business. On the contrary, it is one of the 
wholesome social means for bringing public sentiment to 
bear upon particularly perverse and morally obtuse em- 
ployers, and is of precisely the same character as the efforts 
of the public-spirited ladies who refused to trade at stores 
where shop-girls are ill-treated. It is a form of social 
ostracism that mankind has always employed in dealing 
with specially obnoxious people whom existing law could 
not reach. Moreover, it is a very safe weapon, since the 
public can never be made to unite against an individual 
whose objectionable traits are not generally recognized. 

Strikes and boycotts, then, are essentially economic 
social phenomena. Like all other social institutions, they 
have their disadvantages. War has its disadvantages, but 
in a certain state of society it is a real preserver of peace. 
Combinations of capital have their disadvantages when 
they are used for uneconomic purposes, as they frequently 
are. Churches have their disadvantages, when they be- 
come intolerant and persecute those who cannot accept 
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their creeds, as they frequently do. This is also true of 
strikes and boycotts. They are sometimes instituted for in- 
sufficient reason and conducted with bad judgment, to the 
detriment alike of employers, the community, and laborers 
themselves. But, as we pointed out when discussing the 
errors of trusts, the remedy is to be sought, not in suppress- 
ing the institution, but in a progressive elimination of its 
abuses. 

Like trusts and other large capitalist organizations, it 
may be said with absolute certainty that trades unions are 
here to stay. There is no power in society that can sup- 
press them without permanently disintegrating society 
itself. It is proverbial that the more perfect labor organi- 
zations become, the more intelligent, conservative, and 
responsible is their action, and the less frequent the resort 
to strikes. The history of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, involved in the Ann Arbor strike, is a demon- 
stration of this. ‘The remedy for strikes and boycotts is 
not, as we have said, in suppressing labor organizations, 
but in recognizing their social and economic legitimacy 
by putting them on the same legal basis with organized 
capital. In order to do this it is only necessary (1) to give 
trades unions a legal status by incorporation; (2) to make 
it a misdemeanor for any capitalists or corporations to 
institute a lock-out or discharge laborers solely for the pur- 
pose of breaking up labor organizations; (3) to hold labor 
organizations responsible for the fulfilment of contracts 
made with employers by their members; (4) to hold capi- 
talists and corporations entirely responsible for their con- 
tracts independently of their laborers; (5) when a strike 
occurs, to allow laborers the same right to interview new 
employees taking their places, and to use moral or financial 
inducements to prevent them from so doing, as the capi- 
talists or corporations have to induce them to accept the 
vacated positions. 

If these propositions were made law, they would re- 
strict no one’s freedom, but would simply put organized 
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labor on precisely the same footing as organized capital. 
They would then both occupy equal competitive positions. 
Laborers would have all the rights that capitalists possess, 
and vice versa. Corporations would have no more advan- 
tage over their laborers in an industrial dispute than they 
now have over competing roads in a freight war. It would 
be a test of the relative economic strength of the two 
parties. What either party would consent to sacrifice in 
the struggle would gauge its confidence in the justice of 
its cause. Such remedies, besides being economic, would 
be distinctly democratic, putting both parties on the same 
plane, instead of, as now, legalizing away the rights of one 
to the monopolistic advantage of the other. 





The Eight Hour Movement in England. 


The first systematic agitation for an eight-hour day in 
England was started so long ago as 1833; it was started, 
moreover, by a group of large employers of labor; and 
strangest perhaps of all, it was started for eight hours’ 
work and twelve hours’ pay. The idea originated with 
John Fielden, M. P.,—‘‘ Honest John Fielden” as he used 
to be familiarly termed,—a Lancashire cotton lord who 
was a great parliamentary champion of the Ten Hours 
Bill, and who had the honor, through Lord Ashley’s tem- 
porary exclusion from Parliament, of actually introducing 
the measure when it was carried in 1847. Fielden had 
himself in his youth worked his thirteen or fourteen hours 
a day as a factory hand in his father’s mill, and had been 
a strong advocate of shorter hours for women and children 
ever after. His views took a considerably wider flight in 
1833, when the new act imposing the eight hours limit on 
children’s labor was about to come into force, and nothing 
would satisfy him but an eight-hour day for old and young 
alike. 

While he was full of the subject, in November of that 
year, Robert Owen happened to come his way in the course 
of one of his agitating tours in the north, and Fielden, 
who believed in Owen, though not in his socialist schemes, 
laid his ideas before the great social reformer. ‘‘ Why,” 
he asked, ‘‘ should the manufacturing industries be the only 
industries in which those monstrous hours are wrought?” 
There were many other branches of industry in which, tak- 
ing one season with another, the hours would not average 
more than forty-eight hours a week, and yet the employers 
in these trades were making quite as good profits and the 
workpeople quite as good wages as in the trades where the 
hours were longest. The reason of this was evidently, 
however, that these more fortunate trades were able to 
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make other people pay for their fewer hours by imposing 
a higher price on the articles they respectively produced. 
Why should not the manufacturing industries resort to this 
same simple plan? Let them shorten their hours, raise 
their prices, and stick together, and the thing was done. 
Neither masters nor men, he was satisfied, could suffer by 
the change, if the change were general; for the lessened 
quantity produced would command as much money for the 
masters as the larger quantity did before; they would be 
surrounded by more contented and happy workpeople; and 
the piper would be paid wholly by the class who lived on 
their money and produced nothing themselves. So ran 
his dream; and a very good time, he thought, to begin its 
realization would be the first of March, 1834, when the 
eight-hour limit would come into operation in the mills 
with respect to young people, and the millowners would be 
revising their arrangments of work at any rate. Let eight 
hours a day become, then, the rule for all workers, in all 
mills, and in the meantime let measures be taken for secur- 
ing the consent and general co-operation of the parties 
interested. It was useless, he said, to wait for acts of Par- 
liament; Parliament was very slow to move; and there 
would be, he hoped, no difficulty in persuading both mill- 
owners and millworkers, even in the few months before 
March, to take a step which, if they took it together, would 
seem to be so much for their mutual advantage. 

Owen was charmed with the plan, and said it was the 
best he had heard suggested, that it was perfectly practi- 
cable, and that he would lose no time in organizing a move- 
ment to carry it out. The two friends set to work forth- 
with. Fielden consulted first his own partners, and they 
at once agreed to set the example by adopting the eight- 
hour system when the first of March came round. He 
then drove into Manchester, and persuaded a number of 
other manufacturers to make the same promise. He en- 
listed Condy, the editor of the Manchester Advertiser, and 
his own colleague in the representation of Oldham, the 
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celebrated William Ebbett, as advocates of the cause in 
the press; and before November was out a great meeting 
was held in Manchester, at which a society was founded 
under the name of the National Regeneration Society, for 
the purpose, to use the words of the long programme pre- 
pared by Fielden and adopted by the meeting, ‘‘ of assist- 
ing the working classes to obtain for eight hours’ work the 
present full day’s wages.” Owen on his part held meet- 
ings in favor of the scheme in most of the northern manu- 
facturing towns, and established many local branches of 
the Regeneration Society, the members of which were 
themselves very busy trying to persuade employers to 
adopt the eight-hour rule and workpeople to ask for it. 

For a time the new movement seemed to be making 
rapid progress, and in December an announcement was 
made in the Manchester Advertiser that the rule of eight 
hours work with present wages was even actually introduced 
into one mill—the mill of Eben Wood, the most extensive 
manufacturer in Bradford at the time, and the most ear- 
nest, perhaps, of all friends of the short-hour cause. Wood, 
it may be said in passing, was struck one night in 1830 
with a deep remorse for the wrongs of factory life, by a 
pamphlet, in every word of which, he said, he read his 
own condemnation. He then and there sent for Richard 
Oastler, who happened to be staying with him, and re- 
fused to let him go till he gave a pledge to be the advocate 
of the factory operatives, as he had already been the advo- 
cate of the West Indian slaves, and he was himself always 
the chief pecuniary supporter of the short-hour movement. 
Such a man was very likely to make this experiment; but 
how the experiment fared we cannot now say, for when 
March arrived the whole movement was already withered 
and gone, nipped, as we are told by Oastler, by the chill 
reception it met with from the working classes and by their 
divided opinion on its merits. As we have seen, the 
scheme was not believed by its promoters to be practicable 
unless its adoption was general, and the probability seems 
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to be that when they saw it was not likely to be generally 
adopted, they simply abandoned it till a more favorable 
season. 

That more favorable season never came, and the idea 
of an eight-hour day lay dormant in England from that 
time until the present movement began, about 1887. This 
movement was immediately’ preceded, and probably in- 
cited, by the active revival of the eight-hour agitation in 
America in 1886, and in the Australian colonies in 1884 
and 1885, and it is now, like most of the deeper modern 
movements, common to all nations. It is a movement of 
the working class this time. Their heart is in it more 
than it can be remembered to have been in anything else 
before. They may be divided a little at present about 
taking the political high road or the pathways of trade or- 
ganization, but there is no division about where they are 
going or about their purpose of getting there, and their 
efforts are not likely now to cease until the present gener- 
ation sees the eight-hour day dawn on every workshop in 
the country. For much has happened since 1833. English 
workingmen were then without education, excluded from 
political power, prohibited from combining. They have 
grown, in the interval, both into a new appreciation of 
leisure and into a new sense of their ability to obtain 
it. And the world frankly admits this claim, for the 
world, too, has moved. Mankind no longer begins with 
the baron, and both statesmen and employers have ceased 
to believe in Richelieu’s famous maxim that the working 
classes are to be treated like mules, which are less spoiled 
by work than by repose. The world has seen the hours 
of work often shortened and the hours of repose as often 
lengthened, during the last sixty years, and the workmen, 
instead of being spoiled, have been invariably improved 
by the change. Even their working capacity has been 
improved, so that in the shorter hours they have done as 
much work for their employers as they used to doin the 
longer, and have earned as much wages for themselves. 
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The eight-hour movement is the natural fruit of all this 
long natural growth, and the general attitude of public 
opinion toward it may be said to be that the claim to leis- 
ure is good if there are resources to pay for it. The ques- 
tion, it is often contended, has not yet been sufficiently 
considered in all its possible bearings, especially in its 
bearings on foreign trade; but two things are generally 
admitted,—the desirability of granting the claim in itself, 
and the possibility of granting such claim without injuring 
the country’s resources. 

No Cobden is found declaring that an Eight Hour Act 
would stop every factory engine in the country, because 
the Ten Hour Act came, and neither stopped the factory 
engines nor lessened the operatives’ product. Although 
the Ten Hours Act took eleven hours a week off the work 
of half a million laborers, yet so little difference did it 
make in the product of their work that, as official figures 
show, it did not occasion the employment of five hundred 


more hands, and most probably not even of fifty. Mr. 
Leonard Horner, factory inspector, states in his report for 
1851 that 


in all those departments of the factory in which wages are paid by piece- 
work (and these constitute probably not less than four-fifths of the whole, 
the proportion to fixed weekly wages being daily on the increase) it has been 
found that the quantity produced in 10% hours falls little short of that for- 
merly obtained from 12 hours; in some instances it is said to be equal. This 
is accounted for partly by increased stimulus given to ingenuity to make the 
machinery more perfect and capable of increased speed, but it arises far 
more from the workpeople, by improved health, by absence of that weariness 
and exhaustion which the long hours occasioned, and, by their increased cheer- 
fulness and activity, being enabled to work more steadily and diligently, and 
to economize time, intervals of rest while at their work being now less 
necessary. 


He mentions in his successive reports about this 
period many cases of individual workmen doing more work 
in the short day than they did in the long one; of mills 
which obtained the same result as before with a slight as- 
sistance from speeded machinery; andof other mills which 
obtained that result with the same machinery and without 
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any speeding at all. This experience was repeated in 
1875, when the hours of English factory laborers underwent 
a second reduction. They were then reduced from 60 to 
56% a week, and Mr. Birtwirth, secretary of the N. E. 
Lancashire Weavers’ Association, stated lately to the 
Labor Commission that, by extra effort on the part of 
the hands and by extra hustling on the part of the work- 
men, they were producing some four per cent more than 
they produced under the sixty-hour system. 

Most trades have now like tales to tell, and the truth 
is that fewer hours always mean better labor, and that a 
certain limit, not yet finally determined, means even an 
actual increase of wealth and of productive capacity to 
the nation. This truth was absolutely unsuspected in 
1833. It was first vividly presented in Macaulay’s famous 
speech on the Ten Hours Bill in 1846, which did so much 
to turn public opinion in favor of the bill. Macaulay then 
showed by copious illustrations that the thing which more 
than all else makes one nation rich and another poor is the 
physical, moral, and intellectual character of its people, and 
declared he would never believe ‘‘that a change which 
would clearly be found to improve the moral, physical, and 
intellectual character of a people could possibly make them 
poorer.” But Macaulay himself had not yet learned this 
lesson in 1833, for in that very year he stood for Leeds 
against Sadler, the factory reformer, and denounced the 
Ten Hours Bill as a quack medicine. To tell a man, he 
said, that he should have ten hours’ work and eleven hours’ 
wages was the same thing as telling him that by swallow- 
ing a certain pill he would get rid of all diseases, even if 
they were of thirty years’ continuance. But we have now 
seen greater things than these; we have seen men earn 
twelve hours’ wages by eight hours’ work, because, under 
the influence of their longer period of repose, they have 
done the work of twelve hours in the eight. The coal 
miners of South Yorkshire had their hours reduced from 
twelve to eight in 1858, and put out as much coal in the 
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day as before. The gas stokers of Sheffield had their 
hours reduced from twelve to eight in 1888, without 
creating any material diminution in the amount of their 
daily work. 

All this experience of the effect of reductions in the 
hours of labor has diminished the fear of further reductions 
and induced quite a number of employers to make actual 
experiments in the eight-hour system, which are among 
the best and most impressive results of the present agita- 
tion. But in the agitation itself this hope, curiously 
enough, plays as yet only an inferior part. The movement 
seems to be most zealously pushed forward under the con- 
trary expectation that it must cause a general diminution 
of the individual laborer’s production, and thereby make 
work for those who are now unemployed; in fact, under the 
same ideas which animated the previous movement of 
1833. It got its first great practical impetus from the rise 
of the new unionism, as it is called, in 1888, the estab- 
lishment of unions in the unskilled trades, which are many 
of them peculiarly harassed by irregularity of employment 
and run no risk from foreign competition. It was this new 
blood that changed the Trades Union Congress’s cold treat- 
ment of the subject in 1887 or 1888 to the decisive vote at 
Liverpool in 1890 in favor of a general eight-hour law, as 
the great means to a better distribution of work; and among 
working class advocates of the eight-hour day, whatever 
trades they belong to, the most popular and wusted argu- 
ment always seems to be the alleged effect of an annual re- 
striction of production in raising wages and thinning the 
ranks of the unemployed. The cotton operatives were till 
last year opposed to the eight-hour movement, because they 
thought their trade was not in a sufficiently flourishing 
condition to risk making experiments that might increase 
the cost of production; but last year they came round to the 
eight-hour day because they persuaded themselves that in 
the present state of their trade a restriction of production 
was the only way of keeping their wages up. The idea 
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in the minds of most workingmen seems to be that, what- 
ever happens, they at least must gain by the eight-hour 
day: for if they do as much work as they did in ten hours 
before, and many of them say they can, they will at least 
have won an hour’s leisure and be no worse otherwise; 
while if they do less, they will have gained their hour’s 
leisure and a rise of wages too. 

The Trades Union Congress has now for three suc- 
cessive years affirmed the principle of an eight-hour law, 
but it would reduce the extent of the interference by mak- 
ing the practical enforcement of the law in any particular 
trade depend on the consent of that trade itself, expressed 
by the majority of itsmembers. The reason of this rider is 
the recognition that an eight-hour rule cannot be made 
applicable to all the twelve thousand different occupations 
practised in England. Some of the speakers in this Con- 
gress seem to think it was not even applicable to farms and 
ships, although eight hours a day was the ordinary rule for 
English farm laborers in the last century, and an eight-hour 
watch is the custom on Australian ships at the present day. 
The proposal is approved by many politicians, including 
Mr. John Every, in the preliminary plea of its interfer- 
ence with the liberty of adult male labor; but this plea is 
no longer an effectual bar with English public opinion, and 
the position is more and more discussed by both sides on its 
merits, especially the probable effect of the measure on 
trade and its probable effect on the working class. Mr. 
Chamberlain said last year,in his speech on the Miners’ 
Eight Hour Bill, that the principle for deciding such ques- 
tions was the principle of Professor Jacobs, ‘‘that the 
State is justified in passing any law or in doing any single 
act which by its ulterior consequences adds to the sum 
total of happiness.” This Miners’ Eight-Hour Bill shows 
the progress of English opinion better than anything else. 
It was very nearly passed last year (being lost only by a 
majority of twelve), because many politicians, who have 
not made up their mind about an eight-hour day gen- 
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erally, have got the length of thinking it ought to be en- 
forced in dangerous and exhausting occupations. 

But what will probably most influence opinion on the 
subject in the future is the result of the increasing num- 
ber of actual experiments of the eight-hour system in 
various works. Especial attention has recently been at- 
tracted by the experiment of Mr. William Clean of the 
Section Engine Works, Sunderland, who has indeed lately 
got into Parliament by the means of it. His men had been 
working nine hours a day and habitual overtime besides, 
but in January, 1892, he introduced the eight-hour system 
under an agreement that in the meantime wages should be 
provisionally reduced by five per cent, but should be in- 
creased to the old figure again if it were found that the 
work done was as much as it was under the former system. 
The work done was found to be actually more than under 
the old system, and that too although there was no habitual 
overtime. The reason was simple: the men lost less 
time and wrought with moreenergy. Formerly they were 
often absent before breakfast altogether, and even if they 
came, an hour’s work before breakfast was never equal to 
an hour’s work after. Messrs. Thomas, engineers in 
Stratford, England, had already made a similar experi- 
ment, with the same result. The work done in the shorter 
day was actually greater than the work done in the longer 
one. Mr. Beaufoy, M. P., vinegar and jam manufacturer, 
obtained precisely the same result; more work was done, 
and yet no overtime was required. Inthe gas works the 
result has been various. ‘The same reduction, from twelve 
hours to eight, was granted to the stokers of all the gas 
companies in London and several other towns in 1889. 
The stokers of Sheffield, as I have mentioned, did very 
nearly as much as before; but in London, while all had the 
same reduction of one-third per cent in their time, the 
stokers of one company did only one-twelfth the less work 
in the day, while those of another did one-seventh, and 
those of a third one-sixth less. Officials of the companies, 
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however, complained to the Labor Commissioner that the 
men did not try to do their best: andthere can be no ex- 
istent reason why the stokers of London should not do as 
well as the stokers of Sheffield, or why the stokers in one 
London works should not do as well as the stokers in an- 
other. Of course, it is not to be expected that the eight- 
hour day should have the same result in all twelve thousand 
occupations, however different. When the Haddenfield Cor- 
poration substituted two eight-hour shifts for one twelve- 
hour one on their tramways they needed more conductors 
and drivers, but they needed, not one hundred per cent, 
but only fifty per cent more. There are doubtless many 
other kinds of industry in which shorter hours must mean 
shorter work, but recent experiments seem certainly to 
suggest that in the ordinary run of productive trades, the 
eight-hour day will, like the ten-hour one, result in such 
an improvement in the personal efficiency of the laborer 
as shall at least make up for the loss in the duration of 


his labor. JoHN RAE. 























Demand and Supply. 


In the December number of the SocIAL ECONOMIST, 
Professor Woodford attacks very successfully the so-called 
law of demand and supply as a regulator of prices, on the 
ground of its superficiality and indefiniteness; but it is 
questionable whether the law which is substituted for it, 
and which has been so brilliantly advocated by Mr. Gun- 
ton in his published volumes, is an improvement in point 
of scientific precision. The terms demand and supply as 
commonly used mean nothing, and yet they furnish the 
sole weapons of attack on the part of antique economists 
and jurists in their resistance to the live social movements 
of the day, especially the labor movement. Is there 
not something back of these terms, and may they not sum 
up a great deal of meaning? I believe that if we analyze 
them thoroughly, and analyze also Mr. Gunton’s use of 
terms, we can arrive at a statement of the law of prices 
which shall be accurate in theory because in correspondence 
with facts. 

Our first problem is to determine what is meant by de- 
mand and necessary supply. 

Producers in modern times produce their products not 
for their own use but for sale and profit. Their great con- 
cern, therefore, is to know what amount of goods they can 
sell and what prices they can obtain. This is the demand 
for their goods. Value and prices have no significance to 
them except as meaning that the possession of the things 
which they have produced gives them power to command 
from society a return of social products in exchange for 
their goods. There is an element of compulsion in value. 
Purchasers are forced to give useful things in exchange for 
products, because, perhaps, their life may depend upon it. 
Wants and resources on the part of consumers, private 
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property on the part of sellers, evolve the phenomena of 
exchange values. 

The demand of the public depends upon their wants 
and resources. Now, wants are to be looked upon as ex- 
tensive rather than intensive. It is true that wants, or 
rather needs, viewed from the standpoint of the physiolo- 
gist or psychologist, vary greatly in intensity; yet all 
kinds of wants, no matter what their importance from a 
physiological point of view, are capable of satiety. This 
is due to the familiar principle of the diminishing scale of 
utility. The first increments consumed may give a very 
intense pleasure (or prevent very intense pain), but suc- 
ceeding increments will give less pleasure, until, perhaps, 
finally an increment is reached whose consumption gives 
no pleasure at all. The only difference, from the economic 
standpoint, between different kinds of wants is the differ- 
ent quantities of goods necessary to supply them up to the 
point of satiety. A need does not become a want until it 
is felt, and it is not felt unless the provision for its supply 
is occasionally short of the point of satiety. We may, per- 
haps, have the most intense need for electricity in the at- 
mosphere, but nature provides this electricity so abundantly 
that we never realize the want of it. The needs for electric- 
ity, air, and sometimes water, are not true wants, because 
we are not conscious of them. A true want must be felt. 

But there are wants which are periodically felt. Na- 
ture, while lavish in her supply of our intense need for air, 
is niggard in her supply of food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. The degree in which the different wants are felt de- 
pends upon, first, the extent of the supply needed before 
the point of satiety is reached, and second, the quantity of 
the supply habitually provided, relative to the need. In 
the case of wants of limited supply, there is a marginal 
want determined by the limit of the supply. It isthe least 
intense want of a given kind which is actually supplied. 

Resources is the second component of demand. By 
resources is meant simply a person’s share of the social 
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product, no matter what the cause or origin of that share. 
This income he receives first in the form of money or rep- 
resentatives of money. Money is a general claim on society 
for social products at current prices. The advantage of 
receiving his income in the form of money is that he can 
choose from the products of society different kinds of goods 
in proportion to the extent of his different wants. In order 
to do this successfully and obtain the highest aggregate of 
satisfactions, he extends his purchases along all the differ- 
ent lines of social products up to the point where he judges 
the marginal utilities of all his expenditures are equal. 
That is to say, he aims to get for the last unit of money 
expended in one line of goods a return of satisfaction equal 
to that obtained from the last unit in any other line. The 
ordinary workingman secures this result by spending about 
fifty per cent of his resources for subsistence, sixteen per 
cent for clothing, nineteen per cent for shelter, four per 
cent for fuel, and eleven per cent for sundries.* 

Now, notice that expenditures are distributed in the 
proportion in which we find them because prices are what 
they are. Should the prices of subsistence fall one half, 
the workingman would redistribute his expenditure so that 
perhaps thirty-five per cent would go for subsistence, and 
a larger proportion for the other utilities. In this way the 
purchaser would distribute his resources to the best advan- 
tage, and would gain the largest total satisfaction. His 
wants for subsistence would be much better supplied now 
by an expenditure of thirty-five per cent of his income, 
and the marginal utilities of subsistence would be lower, so 
that expenditures in that line would give him less satisfac- 
tion. But by extending his expenditures in other lines, 
and supplying new wants with higher marginal utilities, 
he readjusts his resources on a basis suited to the new 
relations of prices. 

It cannot be said, therefore, that any particular supply 
of a commodity is necessary. The quantity demanded de- 


* Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1883. 
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pends upon the prices asked. The demand is for a cer- 
tain quantity at a certain price, not for a certain quantity 
at any price. The extent of the demand depends upon 
the height of the price; it increases as the price falls and 
diminishes as the price rises. 

So far for the wants and resources of individuals. 
Let us see what are the elements which make up the de- 
mand of society for given products. 

1. The kind of want, as already described, which the 
commodity satisfies. More than one half the industry of 
our country is employed in satisfying the wants of the 
necessities of life. This class of wants, being more in- 
tense, constant, and extensive, requires greater quantities 
of goods, measured by the capital and labor employed, than 
other wants. The demand for comforts and luxuries is 
more quickly satisfied when once necessities have been as- 
sured, and therefore capital and labor employed in these 
industries must be comparatively limited. 

2. The extent of the market. In a large country it 
is possible for larger enterprises and larger fortunes to 
arise than in a smaller country of the same character of 
population. Likewise the extension of transportation 
facilities over the whole world has opened up opportunities 
for mammoth productive enterprises never before dreamed 
of. Owing to the diminishing scale of utility in all com- 
modities, the wants of the nearest consumers may be 
wholly satisfied with small investments of capital and 
labor, and the point of no profits would soon be reached ; 
but the extension into new markets finds new consumers, 
whose wants have not been satisfied up to the point of 
profitless values. 

3. Efficiency of social production. As the produc- 
tivity of all industries increases, the producers have 
greater quantities of goods which they can offer in ex- 
change for a given commodity. A wealthy community 
can pay higher prices and purchase greater quantities of 
goods than a poor community. And thus, as the various 
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employments of society each furnish the market for all the 
others, it follows that increased efficiency in any one will 
be followed by increased demand for all the other products. 
But this result has a limited application. Sooner or 
later an increased ability to pay shows itself, not in in- 
creased demand for accustomed articles, but in a demand 
for variety and improved quality. Thus the size of the 
market for a given commodity depends on 

4. The distribution of wealth and the character of 
the people. If wealth is in process of concentration, lux- 
uries and personal services will be demanded instead of 
staples; more highly elaborated articles will be required. 
But if wealth continues diffused, greater quantities of 
necessities and comforts will be demanded. The progress 
of society has shown a relatively decreasing demand for 
the products of the agriculturist. Wants of this kind are 
fully supplied on the part of those who are able to pay for 
them, and their surplus share of the social product is 
turned into exchange for more refined and expensive 
commodities. 

5. The development of new industries gives employ- 
ment to new workers and creates a demand for products of 
allkinds. New industries are the result of (1) the increased 
productivity of society and unequal distribution of wealth, 
already mentioned, which creates a demand for new and 
improved comforts and luxuries. (2) Inventions and dis- 
coveries which utilize nature better, and create new oppor- 
tunities for employment. (3) Increased use of capital. 
This depends ultimately upon the growth of wealth in a 
community. Capital involves roundabout methods of pro- 
duction, and large numbers of persons are employed in the 
management and operation of this capital. 

6. The prices of commodities. The demand of so- 
ciety for a given article may be looked upon as made up of 
a great many layers of demand. Every possible price has 
its corresponding layer of purchasers. The higher prices 
indicate a narrow layer, where wants are intense and where 
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resources are great. As we descend the scale of prices, 
wider and wider layers of purchasers, with less and less in- 
tense wants and less and less resources, find it economical 
to make purchases. The demand for quantity, therefore, 
increases with the lowering of price, or, in general, the 
quantity demanded varies inversely as the price. 

These are the main circumstances which influence the 
demand of society for a given product. In all cases, this 
demand shows a diminishing scale of utility. In all cases, 
therefore, the entrepreneur is liable to diminishing re- 
turns on his investment, whether it be in agriculture, 
manufacture, or commerce. No matter what the extent of 
a market for a given commodity, it is ultimately subject to 
diminishing values. If all kinds of wants were supplied 
to satiety for all people, there would be no values and no 
exchange. No wants would be felt, and therefore no 
efforts would be made to supply them, and there would be 
no cost of production. 

But we know that some goods require labor to procure 
them; they have real cost of production and they have 
values. This is due to no other reason than that their 
supply is limited relative to the demand. The price of 
any commodity, that is, the proportion of social product 
which society will give for it, depends upon the ratio of its 
supply to its demand. Ifthe supply increases, the demand 
will increase, but at a lower price. Society, like every in- 
dividual, accepts the prices of commodities as it finds them, 
and regulates its expenditures thereby, with the prime 
economical purpose of receiving equal quantities of satis- 
faction for equal marginal expenditures, and thus the 
greatest aggregate satisfaction. 

And so for society, as well as for the individual, it is 
meaningless to say that there is a necessary supply. All 
that we can speak of is the customary supply. It would 
be true to the facts if we should say that the normal value 
of any commodity is determined by the customary supply 
of that commodity relative to the demand for it, compared 
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with the customary supplies of all other commodities rela- 
tive to the demands for them. 

With these results before us, the important question of 
economics is this: What are the forces which limit the 
supplies of commodities relative to the demands for them? 
The only thing which can directly satisfy human wants is 
the material of nature. This must be furnished to man in 
appropriate forms. Nature supplies some wants—the most 
extensive wants—in abundance, with material already 
prepared, as air and sunlight. These are free goods, and 
their marginal utility is nothing. Other goods are scarce, 
and can be obtained only when human labor controls and 
exploits nature. These are economic goods. 

But human labor is always more or less associated and 
organized. Men do not work alone. Society produces 
goods in varied abundance. These goods are distributed 
among the members of society, and the relative abundance 
of each kind compared with the demand for it determines 
its value to all the members. Water is so near the line of 
free goods that even where labor is required to procure it 
the supply isso abundant as to reduce the value very nearly 
to mil. Nature is more niggard in furnishing material for 
other wants, and social labor, therefore, cannot produce 
them in such relative abundance. 

But the niggardliness of nature is not the only cause 
limiting the supply for certain human wants. There are 
important social institutions and regulations which do the 
same thing. Government sometimes does this with the 
express purpose of increasing the price of the article to 
purchasers, as in the cases of intoxicants, narcotics, and 
oleomargarine. But more especially does the government 
give this power to individuals through the institution of 
private property and the creation of artificial monopoly 
privileges. Private property in land is simply the power 
given to individuals to limit the supply of land relative to 
the demands of society for it. Rent is that share of the 
social income which land owners can command by virtue 
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of their ownership. Rent is a part of the cost of produc- 
tion of every article which society consumes. There is no 
product which is not produced upon rent-paying land. If 
we agree that the most expensive part of the customary 
supply of a commodity determines the price of the whole, 
then we can always find that a portion of the expenses of 
production of this part goes to pay the rent of landlords. 
Take an agricultural product like wheat. The poorest land 
in the United States upon which wheat is grown is worth 
at least five dollars per acre exclusive of improvements. 
Then, in its various transformations from the wheat-grower 
to the bread-eater, this product turns off successive rent- 
payments to the ground landlords upon whose land are 
located the warehousemen, wholesale dealers, speculators, 
millers, bakers, and retailers. Every other product which 
society uses is subject to these same conditions. 

There are other monopolies besides lands which get a 
share of the value of every product, and they are able to 
do this because the supply is limited relative to the demand 
for them. Transportation and telegraph monopolies are 
an element of expense for every product. Five sixths 
of the manufacturing of the United States is based on 
patents, and patents are simply exclusive rights to sell, 
z. e., exclusive rights to limit the supply of articles relative 
to the demand. Trusts obtain their power to regulate 
prices only through their power to regulate supply. 

All of these monopoly elements have power to limit 
supply, and thus to keep values above the cost of produc- 
tion. But many enterprises and many producers do not 
possess these monopoly privileges. With them competition 
plays freely; that is to say, they produce goods in such 
abundance that the value of the goods falls down to the 
cost of production. Theircompetition goes on above these 
monopoly elements. It is ‘‘marginal” or ‘‘ peripheral” 
competition. Here only is value determined by cost. 

By cost of production I mean in all cases the pain, 
effort, and sacrifices of producers, and this I understand 
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to be the use of the term by Mr. Woodford and Mr. 
Gurton. At least, when using it in the sense of expenses 
they always have their eye on the former as regulator of 
values. Now, I agree that expenses of production regulate 
prices, but expenses include more than costs. The whole 
mechanism of exchange centres around the retail dealer, 
who sells directly to consumers. He fixes his prices at 
such a figure as will cover, not only the expenses of his 
goods to himself, but also his own rents, wages, interest, 
and necessary profit. If free competition plays fully upon 
him, he can get no higher prices than these. But whether 
he gets only these or higher prices, his only means of 
forcing purchasers to pay his prices is by having the power 
to prevent sales at lower prices, that is, a control over the 
supply. He limits supply by purchasing of wholesale 
dealers only that quantity of goods which he thinks can be 
_taken off at paying prices. Thus the value of the finished 
product is distributed back among all the factors of pro- 
duction. Each factor determines its own share through 
its power of limiting its own contribution to the finished 
product. 

The factors which have been mentioned above are 
strictly monopoly factors, with well-recognized powers of 
controlling supply. There are perhaps two other factors 
where cost of production may be the determining force. 
These are capital and labor. 

By cost of production of capital is not meant the cost 
of producing the raw material, because the value of raw 
material includes payment for monopoly profits, rents, and 
wages. All that is meant is interest on capital. Interest 
is a return due to owners of capital. Capital is simply 
stored-up products of labor. Capital can be freely stored 
up, the quantity can be indefinitely increased relative to 
demand, and the rate of interest can therefore be forced 
down tothe cost of production. The cost of production of 
capital is the sacrifice or abstinence of the savers of capital, 
measured by the intensities of the pleasures which they 
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forego, and the length of time they have to wait. Now, a 
great deal of capital is saved which represents no sacrifice 
whatever. It is simply a reinvestment of profits which, if 
spent in present enjoyment, would produce only surfeit and 
ennui. But no man, not even the richest, can save capital 
indefinitely. A point is reached where sacrifice appears. 
Then the rate of interest, or future pleasure, is balanced 
against present pleasure postponed, and the cost of saving 
is equal to the rate of interest. His marginal savings rep- 
resent cost equal to the rate of interest, but on all savings 
before the marginal the rate exceeds the cost. If we say 
that interest is proportional to the marginal cost of saving 
capital, then it is true that cost of production, so far as 
interest enters into it, is determined by cost of saving the 
most expensive part of capital that enters into social pro- 
duction. 

The rate of wages is not determined by the cost of 
living, unless cost of living gives control over supply, but 
cost of living alone cannot do this. It may be an important 
element in aiding other factors, but of itself alone it can- 
not affect so momentous a result. Of the factors which 
control the supply of labor relative to the demand may be 
mentioned the following: 

1. Labor unions. The very raison d’etre of a labor 
organization for keeping up wages is restriction of num- 
bers. This is accomplished by limiting the number of 
apprentices who are permitted to learn the trade, and re- 
fusing employment to non-union men. 


2. Education, knowledge of trade secrets, acquired 
skill, and extraordinary original abilities are all eclectic 
agents which pick out a few from the great mass of workers, 
and set them in positions where they can supply the highest 
wants and the wealthiest patrons. 

3. Restrictions on the immigration of a low and 
cheap class of laborers enable those on the ground to 
maintain a monopoly of their services. 
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4. Co-operating with these factors is a high standard 
of living, which effects its results through late marriages 
and small families. 

On the other hand, the factors which tend to increase 
the supply of laborers and therefore depress wages are the 
opposite of those just mentioned. They are found in the 
unorganized, ignorant, unskilled, incapable laborers and 
those of a low standard. 

It may be admitted that the standard of living of the 
most expensive laborers of a given class corresponds with 
the income of that class; and if the standard of living be 
looked upon as the cost of production of that class, we might 
say that the prices of commodities, so far as fixed by wages, 
are determined by the cost of production of the most ex- 
pensive part of the laborers of that class. But this would 
be accepting a post hoc for a propter hoc, and would be set- 
ting up one of many causes for the sole cause. 

In the case of unorganized, freely competing laborers, 
wages may be forced down to the very lowest cost of liv- 
ing,—below decent cost, indeed, as in the case of prisoners 
and paupers. But this descent must stop before the point 
is reached where the worker’s abilities are wholly destroyed 
or he himself is sent to the poorhouse or prison. 

These, then, are the only cases where it can possibly 
be said that cost of production determines prices,—the 
marginal savings of capitalists, the cost of living of mar- 
ginal monoply laborers, and the cost of living of freely 
competing laborers; and yet in all these cases it is question- 
able whether costs should be looked upon as causes or as 
coincidences. At any rate, their significance in the ex- 
penses of production of final commodities is lessened when 
we notice what has been said concerning the part played 
by monopolies. 

Before attempting a final statement of the law of 
prices, we must notice the significance of the term, ‘‘the 
most expensive part” of the customary supply. If we 
were dealing with pure physics we might say that this 
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most expensive part need not be more than one per centum 
of the whole, because the necessary supply would not be 
forthcoming unless the price should rise high enough to 
cover the cost of producing this one per centum. But we 
are dealing with so very elastic a set of forces as human 
wants, human resources, and human enterprise. A trust 
cannot control the prices of its products unless it controls 
seventy to ninety per cent of the total products; and it 
may well be that in all competitive enterprises the same 
proportion would hold true. At any rate, the proportion 
must be so large that the minority, who have cheaper ex- 
penses of production, may not be able to extend their sup- 
plies far enough to meet the entire demand. 

The final statement of the law of prices, to be precise, 
cannot be brief, but it may be loosely stated as follows: 
The price of a commodity is determined by the expenses 
of production of the most expensive majority of the cus- 
tomary supply. And to add precision, the following 
clauses must be appended: This supply is determined by 
the relative power possessed by the different co-operating 
factors of limiting their share of the total product relative 
to the wants and resources of society. Cost of production 
coincides with and partly determines expenses only in the 
case of the marginal savings of capitalists, marginal mo- 
nopoly laborers, and all freely competing laborers. 

JoHN R. COMMONS. 





It appears to be a law of the human mind that old 
errors die hard and new truths are reluctantly accepted. 
Nor could this well be otherwise, as the old is that with 
which we are familiar; it is rooted in tradition and woven 
into the very fibre of our thinking. If old ideas were re- 
jected on the first breath of criticism and new ones were 
accepted without ample justification, there would be no 
stability to human character or permanence to social insti- 
tutions. It is not surprising, therefore, to find new-school 
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theories flavored with old-school superstitions. The doc- 
trine of demand and supply was one of the earliest theories 
of prices, and for centuries substantially the only theory. 
The admitted faiiure of the wages-fund theory, which is 
but the application of demand and supply to wages, did 
much to shake the confidence of the more scientific econo- 
mists in the general body of English economic doctrine, of 
which demand and supply was the bulwark. During the 
last twenty-five years this scepticism has increased, gradu- 
ally forming itself into what is known as ‘‘ the new school,” 
whose postulates, if it has anything so definite, appear to 
consist of Jevons’ theory of final utility,* and a reconstruc- 
tion of the doctrine of supply and demand. It is only asa 
contribution to this new-school treatment of supply and 
demand that Professor Commons’ article calls for consider- 
ation. Like Professor Cairnes in his effort to re-establish 
the wages-fund theory,+ Mr. Commons begins by affirming 
certain definitional propositions regarding economic phe- 
nomena. The first is a definition of wants. He says, p. 
278: ‘‘A need does not become a want until it is felt, un- 
less the provision for its supply is occasionally short of the 
point of satiety. . . . The needs for electricity, air, 
and sometimes water, are not true wants because we are 
not conscious of them.” 

According to this definition a need becomes a want 
only when it cannot be supplied. A want for food is real 
only when the larder is empty. It will be seen that this 
definition makes human wants depend upon limited supply 
and not upon a desire in man to be gratified. A definition 
which makes human wants a part of man’s environment, 
instead of an attribute of individuality, needs no refutation. 
In his eagerness to find a reason for attributing everything 
to scarcity, Mr. Commons has evidently confounded want 
with the pain of its non-gratification. A want is none the 
less a want because it is gratified before reaching a serious 


*Gunton’s Principles Social Economics, pp. 185, 186. 
tGunton’s Wealth and Progress, pp. 37-52. 
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pain-inflicting stage. The degree of pain resulting from 
non-satisfaction shows only the intensity of a want, it does 
not determine its existence. We have inherited and ac- 
quired wants, also wants that are gratuitously supplied and 
wants that depend for their gratification upon human 
efforts. But they are all wants, and their non-satisfaction 
would inflict pain and in some instances death. The only 
real difference between them is in the means of their grati- 
fication. Our wants for air, electricity, and blood-circula- 
tion, are both inherited wants and automatically supplied 
by nature. Our want for food is also hereditary, but not 
automatically supplied, and must be satisfied by man him- 
self. Many of our tastes are acquired as the result of the 
civilization in which we live. These wants also have to be 
supplied by man. The reason no effort is involved in 
supplying man’s demand for electricity, air, etc., is not that 
these are not wants, but that they are supplied gratuitously, 
and the reason the gratification of other wants involves 
human effort is that they are not gratuitously supplied. 
The difference between these wants does not depend in the 
least upon the amount furnished to supply them, but upon 
the way they are supplied. If the want for shoes were sup- 
plied to satiety it would not affect the necessity for employ- 
ing labor in furnishing them. Every pair of shoes would 
cost just as much to make if twice as many were made as 
were needed as if only one-half as many were made. A 
human want does not depend upon the absence of the thing 
required to supply it, but rather the supply of the thing 
depends upon the existence of the want. Nor does the 
want itself depend upon the existence of pain, but upon 
the individual’s susceptibility of enjoyment in the use of 
the thing desired. The pain is the consequence of the 
non-gratification of the want, and is subsequent to the 
want itself. 

As a deduction from this peculiar definition, he says, 
p- 279: ‘‘ Now notice that expenditures are determined in 
the proportion in which we find them because prices are 
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what they are.” This statement is nearly the reverse of 
true. Prices are mainly determined by expenditures being 
what they are. For instance, if the expenditure of a com- 
munity for shoes is very small, the cost of supplying them 
will be high, because it will not pay to use improved ma- 
chinery in their production. For this reason small con- 
sumption always implies relatively dear production and 
high price. 

On p. 280 he says: ‘‘ The extent of the demand de- 
pends upon the height of the price. It increases as the 
price falls and diminishes as the price rises.””’ Here again 
we see that he has reversed the real relation of forces, mak- 
ing the demand depend upon the price instead of the price 
upon the demand. It needs no special study to see that 
things are not demanded because they are made, but that 
they are made because they are demanded. If Mr. Com- 
mons has any doubt about this, let him try to induce a 
capitalist to invest his money in the production of an article 
for which there is no demand. If hand-looms were sup- 
plied, at whatever price, it would not create a demand for 
them, because nobody wants hand-looms. Want is always 
the prior fact in economic movement. 

On p. 282, asa sort of culmination of the foregoing, 
he says: ‘‘ But we know that some goods require labor to 
produce themi; they have real cost of production and they 
have value. This is due to no other reason than that their 
supply is limited relative to the demand.” Here we see 
the utterly absurd result to which the first definition leads. 
Goods do not require labor to produce them merely because 
of the proportion between supply and demand, but because 
their existence depends upon human effort. The extent 
of the supply as compared with the demand has nothing to 
do with it. If the demand for shoes were double, they 
would require labor to produce them and have a cost of 
production just the same as if the supply was only one per 
cent of what was demanded. The cost of production is 
absolutely independent of the proportion between demand 
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and supply. Of course, if shoes were supplied gratuitously 
by nature, as sunlight is, labor would not be required to 
produce them, and they would have no cost of production 
any more than sunlight has. But, as I said before, this is 
not due to the fact that the supply is limited relative to the 
demand, but to the fact that the existence of shoes involves 
human labor, and human labor involves cost. The differ- 
ence between the price of shoes and the price of sunlight is 
not the difference in their relative supply and demand, but 
the difference in the cost of the different means of supply- 
ing them. 

Mr. Commons’ remark that rent is due to private 
property in land giving power to the individual to limit 
the supply of land relative to the demand of society for it 
is a part of the same fallacy. The doctrine of rent is too 
well established to need discussion. Rent, which is only 
a name for the surplus product arising from the use of 
land of different degrees of utility, would exist just the 
same if the government owned all the land as under pri- 
vate ownership. 

On p. 284 he says: ‘‘ By cost of production I mean in 
all cases the pain, effort, and sacrifice of pleasure; and 
this I understand to be the use of the term by Mr. Wocd- 
ford and Mr. Gunton.” Here again Mr. Commons is in 
error. I have taken special pains to avoid this mistake. 
The notion that the amount of pain, effort, and sacrifice of 
pleasure is the measure of cost of production is one of the 
prominent errors of the early English economists, es- 
pecially McCulloch. The amount of pain, effort, and sac- 
rifice may be just as great with a ten-cent Asiatic laborer 
as with the ten-dollar American laborer; but the cost of 
production would be widely different. Cost is expenditure 
of wealth, not of pain or effort. The pain or effort may 
involve the expenditure of wealth, but it is the amount of 
wealth and not the amount of pain expended that consti- 
tutes the cost of production. To say the price is equal to 
the cost of production obviously can have no other mean- 
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ing than that it reimburses the producer for all the outlay 
involved in production. If Mr. Commons ‘‘agrees that 
expense of production regulates price,” he concedes all 
Mr. Woodford or I contend for, and by virtue of such con- 
cession repudiates the old claim that prices depend upon 
demand and supply. 

His next statement seems still less clear; it is that 
(p. 285) ‘‘the whole mechanism of exchange centres around 
the retail dealer who sells directly to consumers. He fixes 
his price at such a figure as will cover not only the expenses 
of his goods to himself, but also his own rent, wages, in- 
terest, and profit.”" Then where does demand and supply 
come in? If the price is fixed according to this series of 
expenses, how can it depend upon the ratio between de- 
mand and supply? But is it true that all retail dealers 
can fix the price of their wares high enough to yield rent, 
interest, and necessary profit? It is well known that such 
is not the case. In every locality, in any trade, there are 
some who are unable to obtain their interest or profit, but 
conduct business at the no-profit point. There is no such 
thing as necessary profit. Profit is an entirely contingent 
increment, and is not necessary to any form of business. 
It depends entirely upon the dealer being able to conduct 
his business at a less aggregate cost per unit than his com- 
petitors. The idea of necessary profit belongs to the ex- 
ploded notions of the first quarter of the century. In 
every well-established business where competition prevails, 
profits vary from zero up, being contingent, as I have 
said, upon doing the business at less cost than some com- 
petitors. 

In discussing interest he says, p. 285: ‘‘ The cost of 
production of capital is the sacrifice or abstinence of the 
savers of capital measured by the intensities of the pleas- 
ure which they forego and the length of time they have to 
wait. . . . Future pleasure is balanced against present 
pleasure postponed, and the cost of saving is equal to the 
rate of interest.” Here again we find Mr. Commons in 
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the superstitious period of the subject, returning to Pro- 
fessor Senior’s abstinence theory. The notion that interest 
is a reward for abstinence and the rate equal to the pleas- 
ure postponed is among the least tenable theories ever pre- 
sented as an explanation of interest. If this were true, all 
capital that is the result of abstemious saving would receive 
interest, and the rate would be proportional to the sacrifices 
involved in the saving; and capital that involves no absti- 
nence would receive no interest. Experience, however, 
shows that the reverse is the case. The small amount of 
capital that is the result of abstemious saving is that owned 
in small quantities by hard-working and self-denying citi- 
zens. It is the people with small means who most fre- 
quently fail in business and are forced to accept low inter- 
est, and frequently lose their principal. On the other 
hand, the great bulk of the capital of the community, as 
Mr. Commons admits, is not the result of abstinence at all, 
but is simply a reinvestment of constantly recurring 
profits. From what do the Vanderbilts, Astors, Goulds, 
and Rothschilds abstain in order to accumulate capital ? 
Yet they have the greatest amount of capital, and their 
capital is on the whole most profitably invested. They are 
the very class whose interests and profits are largest and 
most constant. In truth, interest bears no necessary rela- 
tion to abstinence at all. Interest is paid for the use of 
capital in production, and is determined by the services it 
renders the borrower in augmenting his profits. If new 
capital will add twelve per cent profit, it will pay to give 
ten per cent for the use of it; but if it will add only eight 
per cent profit, no one in his senses will give ten per cent 
for it. The rate of interest is determined by the rate of 
possible profit resulting from the use of the borrowed cap- 
ital. The only difference between interest and profit is 
that interest is a stipulated and profit a contingent portion 
of the surplus remaining after the expenses of production 
have been defrayed, and both interest and profit depend 
upon the user of capital producing at a less cost than his 
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competitors. Nature never rewards abstinence, she only 
rewards production. Whether capital can receive interest 
or profit depends absolutely upon whether it produces 
more than its competitors, and not upon whether it is the 
result of painful saving or the overflow of opulent income. 

In view of his admission that ‘‘ expense of production 
regulates prices” (p. 286), it is a little surprising to find 
Mr. Commons saying: ‘‘The rate of wages is not deter- 
mined by the cost of living unless cost of living gives con- 
trol over supply.” The history of wages for five hundred 
years shows that they tend to equal the cost of living re- 
gardless of the supply of labor. Indeed, there has not 
been a time for more than four hundred years when the 
supply of labor has not been in excess of the demand, and 
yet wages have risen many hundred per cent during that 
time and have never permanently fallen. There is nothing 
more completely demonstrable in history than that wages do 
not depend upon the demand and supply of laborers, but 
always gravitate toward the cost of living, and this regard- 
less of whether the income is derived from one source or 
from many. We have a fresh illustration of this in the 
recent strike among the waiters of New York City. Ata 
meeting of the International Waiters’ Association it was 
shown that wages of waiters at hotels and restaurants 
ranged from $25 to less than $20 per month, and the low- 
est wages are paid at the high-class hotels and restaurants, 
such as Delmonico’s. The explanation of this low rate of 
wages is that they receive a considerable income from tips, 
and as the tips are most liberal in high-class places, the 
wages reach the lowest point there; in other words, the 
income tends to conform to the cost of living of the 
waiters according to their accustomed social status, and the 
fixed wages vary inversely to the amount of tips. If tips 
should increase, doubtless wages would disappear alto- 
gether, as they have in some instances where waiters will 
give their time for the tips. The same is true in Eng- 
land, where laborers are allowed the privilege of keeping 
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a cow or raising a few potatoes. The wages and the per- 
quisites are found to be about equal to the wages of simi- 
lar laborers where no perquisites obtain. The same prin- 
ciple shows itself in industries where women and children 
help the father to support the family. The wages of the 
men are proportionately low as the wages of the women 
and children increase.* On the question of wages Mr. 
Commons seems to have embraced the double fallacy of 
wage-fundism and Malthusianism combined. If Mr. Com- 
mons would hold abstract propositions less sacred and pay 
more respect to the actual working of industrial affairs, he 
would find that prices of commodities and labor in the long 
run tend to adjust themselves to the cost of supplying the 
most expensive portion of the general demand and that 
the matter of quantity is but an incident in the situation, as 
neither laborers nor capitalists will render their services or 
supply products unless they receive the equivalent of what 
they expend in furnishing them. In other words, cost 


and not quantity is the real determining factor in prices of 
both commodity and service. 


GEORGE GUNTON. 


*See Gunton’s Wealth and Progress, p.171; also Mill’s Political Economy, Vol. I., 
p. 488. 




















Correspondence on Silver. 


To the Editor of the Social Economist: 

I consider your view, as shown in several numbers of 
your able magazine, more nearly correct than any held by 
writers who are bimetalists. The folly of maintaining a 
fixed ratio between coins of gold and silver by international 
agreement, or only for domestic use, has been clearly and 
utterly denounced by you; and it seems to me that nothing 
but economic bias or self interest may keep yet alive with 
some people the aforesaid scientific heresy. You are right, 
also, when you say: ‘‘ The idea of entirely abolishing the 
use of silver as money is, for the present at least, out of the 
question. Whatever may be the ideal money of the future, 
for the present and for some time to come the use of silver, 
or of some other property money besides gold, is indispen- 
sable to the needs of commerce and industry.” 

Neither do I know that anybody has proposed the ex- 
clusive use of gold, even among the most decided mono- 
metalists. They all accept the use of silver for subsidiary 
coins, to pay small amounts inferior to the monetary unit. 
And on this score you well know that not only silver, but 
copper and nickel likewise, are accepted and used within 
bounds. Now, why do you object to the free coinage and use 
of silver, as well as of gold, at the ratio between gold and 
silver coins now prevailing, say, in the United States or in 
the so-called Latin Union? It is plain that if this ratio 
was to be permanently the ratio between the two metals on 
the market, you would not object to their being freely 
coined and used as aforesaid. Therefore, it is only the 
fact that the ratio between the value of gold and silver 
changes, and has actually changed of late years in no small 
degree, that makes you obiect to the prevailing practice. 
You believe in the solution of the silver problem by coin- 
ing silver dollars in the same ratio to the gold dollar 
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as the ratio between silver bullion and gold bullion. 
‘* Every silver dollar must be the economic equivalent of a 
gold dollar, without reference to the number of grains it 
contains. Instead of trying to perform the miracle of ad- 
justing the value to the grains, we must reverse the process, 
and adjust the grains to the value.” Let me notice that 
this process was followed by the United States by act of 
April 2d, 1792, and by France by law of 1803. The ratio 
of 15 and 15% to I, respectively established in their gold 
and silver coins, under bimetalism, was the supposed ratio 
between gold and silver bullions in the market. Nearly 
three-quarters of a century elapsed without any sensible 
change in the latter ratio being experienced, and this fact 
led to the misconception with many people that there was 
an intrinsic significance in said ratio, or the nearest to it, 
and that it should by all means be maintained. 

Since the end of the last century Mirabeau saw the in- 
convenience of two units in a monetary system, with un- 
limited purchasing power allowed to both gold and silver 
coins, but he chose silver as the privileged metal. England 
came to a similar conclusion in 1816, but she preferred gold 
as the only standard with unlimited purchasing power. 
And let me state here, by the way, that this notion is what 
constitutes monometalism, not the exclusion of either of the 
two metals, which in some way or other must needs be 
simultaneously used. 

It is scarcely twenty years since the depreciation of 
silver became so conspicuous as not to be ignored any 
longer, and the ‘‘silver problem” began to appear as an 
economic and perhaps unfortunately a political question 
likewise. Up to that time, and certainly in 1868, at the 
time when the first Monetary Conference met in Paris, 
there was no objection in the United States to monometal- 
ism on the gold standard unit. Such was the mind of the 
government delegate at the Conference, and of Mr. Sher- 
man, who corresponded with him on the subject. In 1834 
the United States changed by law the ratio between gold and 
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silver coins to be as 1 to about 16, which might yet be con- 
sidered as the ratio of the two metals. But it was only in 
1873 that silver was demonetized, a very improper expres- 
sion to mean that silver coin was no longer to have a full 
but a limited purchasing power. Just about that time sil- 
ver began to depreciate, and from 15% or 16 it has rapidly 
come to 23 with respect to gold, some 30 per cent differ- 
ence. A silver dollar, to conform to this proportion, 
should now have over 500 grains instead of 412%. 

But how to check the descent in the value of silver ? 
If in 1900 silver is found to be as 28 to 1 with respect to 
gold, another coinage on the new proportion should be 
required. I do not consider it likely, but it is possible; 
and this is why England, when no perceptible change was 
yet noticed in the value of silver, and merely on principle, 
wisely adopted gold as the only monetary unit, with full 
purchasing power, or call it if you please monometalism. 
Germany followed in 1872, Holland and the Scandinavian 
States afterwards, if I am not mistaken, and practical 
monometalism is now the condition of the Latin Union by 
great restrictions in the coinage of silver. So that the 
tendency of European nations is to monometalism on the 
gold standard. In the United States the principle is un- 
popular, because of the delusion of cheap money; but I 
am much mistaken if in the long run America is not com- 
pelled by the strength of scientific laws to follow in the same 
direction. Vainly has she struggled, and may perhaps 
struggle yet a while, to enhance by agreements and other 
artificial means the value of silver. Few if any dare 
now advocate monometalism upon the gold standard prin- 
ciple; and, acting on the opposite state of things which at 
present obtains, you propose the new coinage as ‘‘the 
solution of the silver problem.” My conclusion from the 
stated facts is that, although the mint should at all events 
conform with the value of silver in the market, this pro- 
cess is not by itself alone the desired solution. 
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I doubt whether there is or will be in the near future 
a real solution, but earnestly believe that the inconven- 
ience which we all seek toremedy may be and really is 
atoned for wherever employed by the precautions: (1) to 
limit the purchasing power of silver, confining it to values, 
say, not over ten dollars; (2) to coin in fact not gold units, 
but only silver ones, which gives considerable increase to 
the use of the white metal. This has been done in Ger- 
many, and virtually in England, since the shilling is for 
all practical purposes the real monetary unit in that coun- 
try, the sovereign being in fact a mere sum of shillings. 
The American silver dollar is already big enough, and 
would be too large perhaps if coined with over 500 grains 
of pure silver. To provide for this trouble we might goa 
little further in our suggestions, and advise not to coin 
whole-dollar pieces, but only half-dollars, which are handy 
enough for small transactions. 

And now, what to do with the actual dollars? The 
question is not a simple one, but has to be confronted under 
any monetary system which is to prevail, provided that 
new coinage of silver is to be performed, as you recommend 
and I heartily approve, in conformity with the market value 
of bullion. 































Justo AROSEMENA. 





To the Editor of the Social Economist : 

In your article on ‘‘ The Solution of the Silver Ques- 
tion” in the March issue of the SocIAL ECONOMIST, you 
put forward a scheme which, while not free from the objec- 
tion that by increasing the supply of money it would be 
unfair to creditors, is nevertheless well within the range of 
practical politics, if viewed as a compromise between the 
free-coinage advocates on the one hand and the monometal- 
ists on the other. But there are several practical difficul- 
ties in the way of carrying it out. I will put them as 
shortly as possible, and think your readers would be glad 
to know how you propose to deal with them. 
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I conclude from your article that in proposing free 
coinage of dollars containing a dollar’s worth of silver you 
do not intend to fix a price for silver compared with gold 
once and for all, and then coin dollars of a fixed weight on 
that basis. This would be bimetalism pure and simple; 
and in your article you strongly denounce bimetalism. It 
is true that if this plan were adopted the silver dollar might 
for the present approximate in value to the gold dollar; 
but only a bimetalist can believe that the values would re- 
main the same for any considerable time. What you propose, 
then, must be to coin dollars varying in weight from day to 
day or from week to week according to the price of silver. 
The difficulty of constantly changing the coining machinery 
jn order to follow the changes in the weight of the dollar 
would probably be very serious, and can only be appreciated 
by a person thoroughly acquainted with such machinery. 
It might possibly be lessened by making all dollars of the 
same area and of varying thickness; this would make it 
unnecessary to be constantly making new dies. At all 
events, the inventive genius of the American nation would 
doubtless overcome this purely mechanical difficulty. 

But what would be the result of coining dollars of 
varying size? All those which were heavier than the ones 
being coined at the moment would be melted and brought 
for recoinage. It might even be feared that these heavier 
dollars, being worth more than those being coined at the 
moment (on account of the profit to be made by melting), 
would not pass current at the same price as the others, and 
that every man would have to weigh his dollar to find out 
what it was worth before he parted with it; but it seems 
probable that when the price of silver was fairly steady the 
difference of value between the heaviest dollars and those 
being coined would be too slight for the ordinary man to 
take any notice of it. The business of sorting and melting 
would be left to bankers and others whe could do it on a 
remunerative scale, and would thus reap a small profit in 
return for their services to the community in helping to 
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keep the coinage of even value. The cost of this constant 
recoining would, of course, fall on the treasury, as no 
seignorage would be charged; but the advantages of acom- 
paratively sound monetary system would more than make 
up for this loss. 

It is clear, then, that owing to the profit on smelting 
the heavier dollars, there could never be in circulation any 
considerable number of coins heavier than those which 
were being coined at the moment. On the other hand, if 
the price of silver continued to fall, there would always be 
in circulation a vast number of coins lighter than those be- 
ing coined. Consequently the total value of the dollars in 
circulation would be far smaller than their nominal value; 
in short, the state of currency would be much the same as 
it is at present, and only better than what it will be if the 
Sherman Act remains unrepealed. 

I conclude that it would be part of your scheme to 
make the silver certificates now in circulation represent so 
many dollars’ worth of silver. I have no statistics before 
me, but I believe that the silver bullion in the treasury 
would be quite insufficient to cover them; and if the price 
of silver went on falling, matters would only become worse. 

I think the difficulties to which I have drawn attention 
will show that the scheme proposed is not by any means a 
perfect solution of the silver question; it would be, at best, 
a fair compromise. G. H. OLLIVER. 





To the Editor of the Social Economist : 

Your ‘‘ Solution of the Silver Problem” would seem to 
meet the case provided you advocate the holding of the 
silver by the Government in the shape of bullion; while, 
on the other hand, if you advocate its conversion into coin, 
there would result a difference in size of the silver coins of 
the same denomination. You start upon the sound basis of 
the cost of production determining the price of the two 
commodities, gold and silver, so that if the unit of value 
were established according to the property that is to-day in 
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the two metals the proportion would be, say, 23 of silver to 
1 of gold; and so long as the price of silver remained at 
83 cents an ounce, there would be no disparity between the 
silver dollars and the certificates issued againstthem. But 
suppose the price of silver falls to 80 cents an ounce, and 
the metal be coined on a ratio of value, as before; then the 
certificates first issued would be at a discount because the 
coin they represent has lost its equivalency. Now, if the 
silver should be left in the state of bullion, the margin of 
deficiency that might occur at any time could be replenished 
by the purchase of bullion; and, on the other hand, a sur- 
plus of bullion arising from the advance in price of silver 
would warrant the issue of more certificates. The neces- 
sity of coining the silver, except in fractional parts of a 
dollar, would disappear when the certificates issued against 
the bullion in the treasury were given an absolute equiva- 
lency of gold by periodic adjustment upon a ratio of value. 
It is not clear to me, from your article, how the ratio of 
value established upon the price of the two metals in the 
market will remain fixed, when the price of one of them is 
admittedly of a varying nature. 

R. D. A. PARROTT. 





To the Editor of the Social Economist : 

I supposed it was the law of the land that the Govern- 
ment must take all the silver offered it from any source, 
and pay for it in silver certificates at the present market 
price, a rule having been made whereby the head of the 
Treasury Department can always determine the market 
price. Suppose it was also the law of the land that any 
one wanting silver bullion, in lots of say $100 or more, can 
exchange such certificates for silver bullion at market rates. 
Now, in your opinion, would not the Government make as 
much as it would lose by these transactions, especially when 
it is taken into account that the loss or destruction of the 
outstanding certificates goes to the profit of the Govern- 
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ment? Whatcould or would be the defects in the working 
of such a law? 

A good deal is being written about agreement between 
the principal governments of the world as to the quantity 
of gold and the quantity of silver that shall constitute or be 
worth one hundred cents, whatever that may mean. Now, 
if such an agreement should be entered into, does any in- 
telligent person suppose that would fix it? So long as the 
standard of value would be reckoned by the amount of gold 
fixed for the gold dollar, would not the amount of silver 
fixed for a silver dollar be liable to be at a premium or at 
a discount? And would not the same thing happen to gold 
if the amount of silver fixed for a silver dollar was taken 
for the standard? 

I think it will always be utterly impossible for the 
governments of the world to fix on any amount that would 
determine the relative values of these two metals. The 
cost of production and the demand will always be factors 
in determining the market price of each of these metals, as 
for all other commodities. If an amount of gold is agreed on 
as the standard of value, that fact will not hinder the value 
of the gold dollar of to-day varying materially from its 
value twenty or one hundred years hence as measured by 
the amount of labor or other commodities that a dollar will 
buy. It will depend more on what amount of labor it will 
take to produce the gold fixed for a dollar, twenty or one 
hundred years hence. The United States can be as in- 
dependent of the other governments of the world without 
an agreement of this kind as with it. For the amount 
of silver coin that it will be convenient for the people 
to use as money it will make no difference whether 
a dollar shall contain eighty cents’ or ninety cents’ or one- 
hundred cents’ worth of silver, so long as a way is open to 
exchange that dollar for one hundred cents worth of silver 
bullion at market rates. AMOS DENSMORE. 


[The questions raised in these letters will be dealt with in the editorial 
article of our next issue. ] 






















Among the Magazines. 


We hear it said that our social system compeis men to be selfish or 
grasping ; that they cannot act in accordance with their higher nature. . 

We have hence an immediate moral interest in knowing whether what is 
often said of our social system is true. Does the system compel us ; are we 
not free while it lasts to follow the higher promptings within us? 

In the /nternational Journal of Ethics for April, under 
the title ‘‘ Reform Within the Limits of Existing Law,” 
William M. Salter ably discusses this question, and con- 
cludes that the individual may fix his own moral standard 
independently of the laws governing the society of which 
he isa unit. For instance, no law will prevent those who 
believe that what is called the unearned increment in land 
values should be public property from devoting to public 
uses this unearned increment. The principle advocated is 
one that forcibly appeals to every morally strong or morally 
sensitive character, especially when the development of 
individuality, rather than the sinking of the individual inthe 
social aggregate, as in socialism, is believedin. Mr. Salter 
appears not to have considered, however, that this principle, 
from its very nature, is impossible of application; for 
those who receive the unearned increment are never those 
who believe that it should belong to the public, and those 
who regard the unearned increment in land values as 
oppressive and unjust are those who own no land. The 
disadvantage of Mr. Salter’s suggestion, therefore, is that 
those who believe it cannot apply it, and those who can 
apply it are never likely to believe it. 


Mother-love has always been sufficient. The most ignorant women 
have trusted to it, and the most learned have found it potential. 
Mother-love is the spirit of self-sacrifice, and self-sacrifice is the meat and 
drink of all true and pure affection. 


THISs the text of the article ‘‘Good and Bad Mothers,” 
contributed by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr to the North American 
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Review for April. The unqualified acceptance of this doc- 
trine, that has for ages been preached as women’s gospel, 
is fraught with great danger. Self-sacrifice is no longer 
the sublimest or the most effective form of effort, and self- 
effacement may become a moral wrong. Let the mother 
beware who trusts alone to the universal instinct of mother- 
hood, to the efficacy of self-sacrifice. Only in the measure 
that instinct is aided by development of all the faculties 
can the complicated conditions that confront one be success- 
fully met, the preplexing problems be satisfactorily solved, 
the delicate and difficult decisions that shall affect a soul’s 
destiny be made. No one may hope, in the complex life 
of to-day, to bear the responsibility of one duty only, or 
even, if only one is accepted, to fulfil that by passive self- 
surrender. That mother who serenely shuts herself into 
her nursery wrongs herself, her husband, and society, 
which has claims upon every individual; and, with her own 
soul starved, her own horizon narrowed, her own vitality un- 
nourished, she cannot give life’s best to her child. The 
mother-love that is instinctive has fit place only in the sim- 
plicity of primitive life. Love, indeed, in any true sense, 
in any of life’s relations, is possible only when a certain plane 
of physical and mental development has been reached; 
and on this plane instinct can have no dominant place. 
We may recognize the truth that self-seeking and social 
dissipation unfits a mother for her duties—as indeed it will 
unfit any human being for any duty; but the other ex- 
treme, that of self-sacrifice, we should remember, may be 
fully as detrimental. It is service, not sacrifice, that pro- 
motes human welfare. 

Who will claim that, in the storm and stress of life, 
earnest and constant endeavor, rather than simple sacrifice, 
is not the heroic thing? Nations are saved or served to- 
day, not by noble impulse, but by deliberate action, by the 
trained intellect and the unerring judgment that are the 
result of the highest self-development. Thesimple joyous- 
ness of the early days has gone, and in its place have come 
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to human nature dignities and responsibilities that make 
self-effacement at best a moral indolence, at worst a sort of 
moral suicide. Self-development, not self-sacrifice, has 
become the high privilege of all and the imperative duty 
of those who are entrusted with the guidance of souls. 





WE have received from Colonel Albert A. Pope 
several pamphlets pressing upon the attention of individ- 
uals and the nation the desirability and the necessity for 
well-built roads in this country. To this end are sug- 
gested a comprehensive road exhibit at the Columbian 
Exposition, the establishment of a road department at 
Washington, and placing of scientific road-making upon 
college courses of instruction. The movement is certainly 
in the right direction. Good city streets and good public 
highways are the necessities of an achieved civilization, 
and must be included in a complete system of national 
economy. That they are pre-eminently necessary for the 
bicyclist is incidental; so probably is bicycling, forming 
the transition stage between the time when most people 
must walk and the time when they may ride—on horses, 
or who may say what triumph of electrical ingenuity ? 





The French anarchist Rousset is reported as saying: 
‘« We seek to destroy the present state of affairs from top 
to bottom,” and his confrere declares that ‘‘ while it may 
be painful to shed innocent blood, it must be shed if 
the triumph of the cause can be obtained by no other 
means.” The mental grasp exhibited by these cheerful 
bandits, who make nothing of destroying old worlds and 
creating new ones, justifies the belief, said to have been 
expressed, that they are accidents of misfortune on this 
little sphere, having been deflected at their birth from 
a superior planet where people never work. From this 
statement it may be inferred that innocent people will 
be permitted to escape if they do not get in the way. 
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Now, as guilt and innocence from the anarchist’s point 
of view are simply property qualifications, it would be in- 
teresting for the class of people whose assets are in ex- 
cess of their liabilities to know just where the criminal 
money line is to be drawn. Even if the anarchists have 
dimly realized the extent of the contract they have under- 
taken in appropriating the mantles of prosperity which 
seem to sit so ungracefully on the shoulders of the peo- 
ple who have earned them, it may not perhaps have 
occurred to them that their work will not be completed 
when the original class of offenders shall have become 
extinct, for it must inevitably happen, in the maintenance 
of equality, that frequent weeding out of the new regime 
will be in order. 





THE work of social reform is receiving a rigorous im- 
petus nowadays in practical efforts to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the poor, as. specially evidenced in the working 
of Mr. Coit’s Neighborhood Guilds. The ethics of charity 
are being reduced to business formulas for the end of sup- 
plying bread for the starving, coal for the freezing, cloth- 
ing for the naked, and soap for the unclean, while the 
central idea rests in improving the environment and creat- 
ing a fixed desire for a higher standard of living in the 
moral and physical sense as well. 

FREE LANCE. 











Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics 
is invited, but all communications, whether conveying facts, 
expressing opinions or asking questions, either for private 
use or for publication, must bear the writer’s full name 
and address. And when answers are desired other than 
through the magazine, or manuscripts returned, communi- 
cations must be accompanied by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions ex- 
pressed in unsigned articles. While offering the freest 
opportunity for intelligent discussion and cordially inviting 
expression of well-digested opinions, however new and 
novel, they reserve the right to criticise freely all views 
presented in signed articles, whether invited or not. 








THE New York Times has announced that hereafter it 
will be a Democratic party paper. Just why it felt called 
upon to make this announcement it is difficult to under- 
stand. Its readers could hardly need such information, 
for no one could scan its pages during the last four years 
without realizing its partisanship. Perhaps the announce- 
ment isintended to convey the news that Messrs. Whitney, 
Cleveland, and Grace have become controlling stockholders. 





THE WORKINGMEN of Belgium have at last succeeded 
in frightening their aristocratic government into granting 
them the right of voting. The parliament, which persist- 
ently refused to recognize the people’s orderly demands, 
under the pressure of a fierce mob voted almost unani- 
mously to grant universal suffrage, which vote has since 
been confirmed by the senate. It seems a little odd that at 
this late day physical force is the only argument that carries 
conviction to the minds of statesmen. Yet such appears to 
be the obtuseness of ruling classes. The governing intel- 
lect of Russia will probably not appreciate the necessity of 
giving a little political powerto the people until a few more 
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czars are killed and the nobility terrorized beyond the 
power of endurance. 





ONE MORE PLANK of the Chartist platform has at last 
reached Parliament. A resolution has just been introduced 
into the House of Commons to provide for paying the 
members of Parliament. ‘Payment of members” was 
one of the original measures of the people’s Charter pro- 
mulgated in 1835. The fact that it has taken fifty-eight 
years to bring so rational a proposition to the earliest par- 
liamentary stage shows how slowly, if surely, the British 
mind moves. When England has accomplished this, with 
the remaining point of the Charter, annual parliaments, 
abolished the House of Lords, disestablished the English 
Church, repealed the law of primogeniture and entail, 
given home rule to Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, she wiil 
have proved her fitness for republican institutions. 





Mr. GLADSTONE has succeeded in carrying his Home 
Rule Bill past a second reading, which in English legisla- 
tion is the critical stage. ‘To the astonishment of every- 
one, Tory tirade has not deprived him of a single vote. 
The bill is now sure to pass through committee and go to 
the House of Lords, where its defeat is expected, unless 
that body shows more wisdom than ever before. Its re- 
jection by the House of Lords will involve much more than 
the temporary defeat of the Home Rule Bill. Mr. Glad- 
stone will probably appeal to the country against the deci- 
sion of these lords and bishops, which will be a hard blow 
for their lordships. Englishmen have become very tired 
of titled obstruction, and the rejection of this bill will 
afford an excellent reason for discussing the wisdom of 
having a House of Lords at all, and is pretty sure to result 
in a radical change of the power of that body. If the 
British aristocracy really desire to prolong their present 
political status, they had better bite their lips and let the 
Home Rule Bill go through. But this is too much to ex- 
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pect. Besides, such a course might prolong the life of a 
political nuisance, which their normal stupidity will help 
to exterminate. 





THE COUNTRY was promised some very superior states- 
manship on finance if it would put the Democratic party in 
power. Mr. Cleveland was elected, and a financial crisis 
is here. Where is the statesmanship? First the Secretary 
of the Treasury intimates that he will redeem outstanding 
government obligations in silver. Then Mr. Cleveland 
steps forward to say that nothing of the kind shall be done, 
but that the hundred million reserve fund shall be used to 
maintain gold payments, and of course new bonds issued if 
necessary. Mr. Carlisle looks to the repeal of the Sher- 
man Act asaremedy. But this cannot be done until next 
winter without a special session. If Mr. Cleveland refuses 
to call a special session to consider the subject, and carries 
out his announcement to redeem the obligations in gold, 
the government will simply have to continue paying gold 
for silver to hoard up and increase the national debt in 
order to obtain the requisite gold. But when the Sherman 
Act is repealed, what then? The country will only be 
in the same position it was before that act was passed. 
It is a solution, not a shifting of difficulties, that is needed. 
If the administration has any statesmanship to offer upon 
the subject, now is the time. To merely look wise and ask 
the country confidently to wait in the hope that ‘‘some- 
thing will turn up” tosave the situation, will not long pass 
for statesmanship. Even such an expert as Mr. Cleve- 
land can hardly expect ‘‘to fool all the people all the time.” 





THE STRIKE among hotel waiters in New York city is 
demonstrating the futility of tips as a means of increasing 
the waiters’ income. It is one of the abominable methods 
of payment that have come to us from medizval Europe, 
and ought to be abandoned. It has the double disadvan- 
tage of making waiters always feel dissatisfied because 
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they never know what the next day’s income will be, and 
making traveling and hotel experience an annoyance rather 
than a gratification, and it puts people of moderate means at 
a disadvantage because they cannot get the same attention 
which the wealthy can always command. Moreover, it 
enables hotel-keepers to charge guests for their accommo- 
dation, and then to set the waiters at them like so many 
curs for an extra tax in order to receive decent attention. 
A guest never knows when he has paid enough, nor the 
waiter when he has been adequately tipped, simply be- 
cause there is no rule as to amount. The practice de- 
grades laborers and provokes patrons without benefiting 
anyone. It would be worth all the inconvenience involved 
in a universal strike to have a grand revolt take place 
against tips altogether. In a country like this the practice 
ought not to be tolerated by either waiters or guests. Let 
waiters demand proper wages, like other laborers, and 
guests demand proper accommodation and respectful atten- 
tion, and pay the schedule price. Then laborers would 
always know what they were to receive for their service, 
and guests what they had to pay for their accommodation. 
Laborers would be freer and everybody else would be 
happier. Tips are unAmerican and must go. 





THE first note of administration tariff music has at last 
been sounded. The New York Reform Club, which is 
headquarters for administration ideas, under the guidance 
of Mr. Cleveland’s last Secretary of the Treasury, has pre- 
pared a new tariff bill. This bill has the merit of being 
true to both the letter and the spirit of the Chicago plat- 
form. ‘The preamble boldly announces that in arranging 
the schedule ‘‘the object has been to fix such rates as 
would produce the largest amount of revenue in a series of 
years consistent with large importations.”” Thus the object 
proposed is not only to raise revenue without protection, 
but to raise it in such a way as shall promote the largest 
amount of importations; or, to put it in square Saxon, to 
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inflict the greatest amount of injury upon home manu- 
factures. This is indeed true mugwump gospel, though 
we hardly expected that they would have the boldness to 
reveal their real animus quite so plainly. Usually anti- 
protectionists at least pretend to advocate free trade in the 
interest of America, but even this pretence appears now to 
have been thrown off, and the avowed object of the new 
tariff bill is to diminish the amount of home production by 
so levying duties as to promote the largest possible amount 
of importation. We are assured that the committee has 
pursued this object in ‘‘ good faith,’ and apologizes for 
having left any protection at all in the bill, saying that 
‘*such protection has never been made an object, but where 
it has been apparent that the largest revenue for the gov- 
ernment would incidentally result in some protection for 
manufactures, it has not been thought right to reduce the 
public revenue merely for the sake of abolishing protec- 
tion.” A more direct announcement of the intention to 
injure American industries was never made, even by the 
British before the Revolution. If the administration major- 
ity in Congress will only be as frank as Mr. Fairchild’s com- 
mittee, the country will at least understand what the Dem- 
ocratic policy is. 





THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN has recently investigated 
the question of murder in Massachusetts, and to its aston- 
ishment finds that while the aggregate number of murders 
in the State has diminished about forty-one per cent dur- 
ing the twenty-two years from 1871 to 1892, the improve- 
ment has nearly all taken place in the eastern or manu- 
facturing portions of the State, while in the western or 
agricultural regions there has been little improvement, 
some western counties showing as many murders in the 
second as in the first half of the period. Thus, for in- 
stance, in Franklin and Hampshire Counties, which are 
rural regions containing no cities, nine obscure towns, 
with a total population of 8,331 in 1890, had 11 murders in 
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the twenty-two years, or one more than Worcester with 
280,787, thrice as many as Bristol with 186,465, only one 
less than Middlesex with a population of 431,167, and one- 
third more than Essex with 299,995 population; and in | 
Suffolk County, which is really Boston, with 484,780 popu- 
lation, the number of murders has diminished from 20 in 
the first half to 6 in the second half. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a more conclusive demonstration of the 
superiority of city over rural life and of manufacturing 
over agricultural occupations, especially when we remem- 
ber that these great manufacturing counties contain the 
foreign population, and that in the rural districts, where 
crime is so much greater, the population is mainly native, 
and the criminals have been almost exclusively such. 
This shows that opportunity for social life and moral im- 
provement tells on foreigners, and the lack of it even on 
natives. This result appears to have staggered the Re- 
publican, which suggests superior police regulations as a 
remedy for the weak morals of the western population. 
One would think it would occur to the editor that the rem- 
edy really lies in what constitutes the great difference in 
the two sections of the country, namely, more complex 
and varied social life, higher wages—in a word, more ad- 
vanced industrial conditions, which manufacture and com- 
merce give and hillside farming prevents; in short, that 
in Massachusetts, as everywhere else, morality improves 
as the wealth per capita of the population increases and 
the variety of social life advances. 























Book Reviews. 


Socialism, Utopian and Scientific. By FREDERICK ENGELS. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 1892. pp. 117. 

Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, isa brief presentation 
of the philosophy of socialism. Mr. Engels was the com- 
rade and close personal friend, in war and in exile, of 
Karl Marx, and therefore is of all men best fitted to give 
us the doctrine of socialism ex cathedra. This he has donein 
a very concise manner without being offensively dogmatic. 
Exclusive of introduction and appendix, neither of which 
is essential to the text, Mr. Engels has presented the case 
of socialism in eighty-seven I12mo pages, in exceptionally 
large, clear type. He divides the subject into three parts, 
each representing a period in the evolution of industrial 
society and the development of the human mind. These 
periods correspond very closely to Comte’s periods of social 
evolution as theological, metaphysical, and positive. Mr. 
Engels’ periods are utopian, metaphysical, and scientific. 
To utopian socialism, an ideal and largely religious mode 
of socialism, he says, 


until very recently all French and English socialists did homage. The earlier 
German communism, including that of Weitling, was of the same school. To 
all these socialism is the expression of absolute truth, reason, and justice, 
and has only to be discovered to conquer the world by virtue of its own 
power. And, as absolute truth is independent of time, space, and of the 
historical development of man, it is a mere accident when and where it is 
discovered. 

This mode of reasoning was modified by the metaphys- 
ical method which the Germans developed; but with the 
growth of metaphysical thinking came industrial develop- 
ment, and the new social conditions which presented them- 
selves forced the mind into a study of the history of actual life 
as the basis of generalization. ‘‘ From this time forward,” 
says Mr. Engels, ‘‘socialism was no longer an accidental 
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discovery of this or that ingenious brain, but the necessary 
outcome of the struggle between two historically developed 
classes, the proletariat and bourgeoisie.”” According to our 
author, the socialism of early days criticised the existing 
capitalist modes of production, but could not explain them. 
It could only reject them as bad, and the more it denounced 
the robbery of the masses by capitalists, the less able was it 
clearly to show in what this robbery consisted, or how it 
arose. This task was reserved for scientific socialism, which 
we owe to Karl Marx, who discovered the secret of capi- 
talistic production through surplus value. With this dis- 
covery ‘‘ socialism became a science. The next thing was 
to work out all its details and relations.””’ The third part 
of the book is devoted to the presentation of scientific 
socialism, or the socialism of Karl Marx. Here our author 
is most at home, and he gives in a simple and direct nar- 
rative what in Marx’s work is so handicapped by tedious 
prolixity. Taking as an incontrovertible economic dis- 
covery the doctrine of surplus value, which in reality is but 
a delusive assumption, he has little difficulty in making the 
case very plausible. In the words of Marx, he says, 
‘* Accumulation of wealth at one pole is therefore, at the 
same time, accumulation of misery, agony of toil, slavery, 
ignorance, brutality, mental degradation, at the opposite 
pole.” Here our author suddenly relapses into the meta- 
physical or utopian methods of reasoning; for this state- 
ment has no basis in history, facts showing the reverse to 
be the case. It is only by this desertion of the scientific 
method that he is able to reach his final generalization,— 
that socialism is the inevitable historical outcome of social 
progress. 

The criticism of Mr. Engels’ book is that it takes for 
granted the very point in dispute, namely, the validity of 
Marx’s theory that surplus value is the robbery of labor. 
To take this for granted is to beg the real point at issue 
between scientific economics and socialism. Mr. Engels’ 
book has the merit of greatly simplifying his master’s 
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statement of the case for socialism, but it fails to eliminate 
a single error or to strengthen in the least the weakest parts 
of the doctrine, which, until this is done, can never justify 
its claim as a scientific system of social economics. The 
great so-called discovery regarding surplus value is the 
fallacy of modern socialism. Unless that is justified, the 
whole fabric falls; and here Mr. Engels fails as completely 
as do the most superficial writers and speakers upon the 
subject. 





Socialism Exposed and Refuted. By Rev. Victor J. Cath- 
rein, S. J. Translated from the German by Rev. James 
Conway, S. J. Benziger Bros., New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 1892. 


The author gives an exhaustive presentation, not only 
of the principles of socialism, but even of the details of the 
schemes of different leaders for the inauguration and 
carrying on of government in a socialistic state. He gives 
the platforms of the continental and United States bodies, 
showing that all have practically the same aim, and, by 
furnishing graphic illustration of the consequences of pla- 
cing all departments of life under control of a central body, 
with equal duties and privileges for all, demonstrates the 
utter impracticability of such a scheme. Human beings, 
differing in temperament, ability, and strength, cannot 
develop the best that is in them in any such arbitrary man- 
ner. By reason of the great difference in men as to pru- 
dence, industry, and economy, the equality of which social- 
ists dream could never be maintained except by continued 
violence. It would require a government far more des- 
potic than that of the Czar to enforce it. 

Father Cathrein exposes many of the fallacies of so- 
cialism, but he makes the mistake of introducing economic 
doctrine scarcely less sound. He says, for instance: 

Socialism unduly exaggerates the importance of industrial life or the 


production of wealth. As in the life of the individual, the pursuit of earthly 
goods, if estimated according to its true import, occupies the last place in 
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human activity, so also it should be in the life of human society at large. 
The acquirement of the means of subsistence is subordinate to the higher in- 
tellectual aspirations of man. 


Now, in our present partially developed state, the pur- 
suit of earthly goods, instead of being subordinate, should 
have the leading place in human activity. Men must be 
inspired to want and to insist upon having better material 
conditions. This is what is taking place in the world to- 
day. We have vast organizations of laborers constantly 
demanding higher wages, less child labor, reduction in 
the length of the working day, supervision of workshops 
by government inspectors, and other improvements in 
their earthly condition. If these demands are not con- 
ceded, the workmen strike, and sometimes do violence. 
We presume our author, like a great many other people, 
regards this as a tendency to be deprecated. No greater 
mistake could be made. The absorption of workingmen in 
gaining earthly advantages is a sure sign that they are pro- 
gressing. The savage never goes on strike. If he can 
get food and covering he is satisfied. Before you can in- 
still into his mind the first conception of a higher life it 
will be necessary to revolutionize his material existence. 
His desires, his larger self-interest, will have to be 
awakened. After the laborer reaches the point where his 
hours of toil are less, the conditions under which he works 
less exhausting, and his compensation such that he can 
educate his children and provide his home with the com- 
forts of civilization, his mind will reach out after the 
higher things of life. To expect the reverse is as reason- 
able as to expect water to run up hill. 

The socialist programme embraces many demands 
for improvement in the social and material condition of 
workingmen that are admirable, but our author neither 
perceives nor approves them. He refutes only the scheme 
of paternalism, which is absurd and impracticable on its 
face. He seems to have no realization of the importance 
of economics in the social problem; to think that the 
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growth of material demands among laborers involves the 
spread of atheism. He would solve the labor question by 
means of the church, claiming that if only laborer and 
capitalist can be converted to Christianity, all evils will 
disappear. 





History of the English Landed Interest. By RUSSELL M. 
GARNIER, B. A. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London. 
Macmillan & Co., New York. 1892. pp. 406. 


This book makes a useful and instructive addition to 
the literature of the day. The author shows and continu- 
ally impresses upon his readers the great influence of the 
agricultural polity of the several periods of English history 
upon the land tenure of the country. So much stress in- 
deed does he lay upon agricultural influence that the addi- 
tion ‘‘and Agriculture’’ might justly be made to the title 
of his work. Opening with a brief description of the pre- 
historic period, he passes to the Roman occupation, and 
takes up successively different periods, with their manners 
and customs and their agricultural condition, up to the 
Stuart days. The relation of the people to the nobility and 
of both to the land is clearly shown, as is also the influ- 
ence of that once all-powerful body, the church, on the land 
tenure. Mr. Garnier is certainly correct in maintaining that 
the agricultural polity of a people makes itself felt in their 
land system. As an agricultural history the book well re- 
pays perusal. But it has other good points. The manners 
and customs of the people of England, for instance, are 
described in a manner that is at once vivid and original. 
A farm in the days of the Angevins and a farm in the 
Tudor days are described with such graphic touch as 
thoroughly to acquaint the reader with farm life in those 
olden times. Oneofthe important factors of the land system 
of England, the influence of the free towns, has been over- 
looked. Although hinted at, its importance is not shown, 
and thus the value of the work as a complete history is 
somewhat diminished. 
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The author has taken it for granted that his readers 
are well-read in economics and historical literature. But 
this presumption does not detract from the value of the 
book as a history, and we look forward with considerable 
interest to the appearance of the volume which will bring 
the history down to the present day. 

















From the Caves and Jungles of Hindostan. By Helena Pet- 
rovna Blavatsky. Translated from the Russian. The 
Path, New York. 1892. pp. 318. 


















The principle of sociology, that growth results only 
from an increase in the wants, material, social, and intel- 
lectual, of the mass of mankind, is fundamental and of 
infinite value. It affords an ever-present light to guide 
all efforts at social reform. But one who seeks a rule of 
conduct or a scientific principle in this work of Mme. 
Blavatsky’s is doomed to disappointment. As the author 
admits, it was not intended for a scientific treatise. It is 
rather a fanciful presentation of what the traveler may see 
in India, ‘‘this country of lace-like marble palaces and en- 
chanting gardens,” this land of mystery and superstition, 
this possible home of the human race. 

Mme. Blavatsky recounts the experiences of the del- 
egation of the Theosophical Society in India, grouping 
and dramatizing and ‘‘coloring”’ the facts at the dictates of 
a capricious taste. The book has many pictures to amuse 
and to interest, but hardly to instruct, an idle moment. 








